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GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD 


An Address delivered at the Memorial Services held at the Church 
of the Covenant, Washington, D. C., December 13, 1897, 


By Rev. Teunts 8. Hamuin, D. D. 


Our Capital city has lost its first citizen in civil life. The 
country and the world have lost a benefactor. Science, art, in- 
vention, discovery, the legal profession, philanthropy, broad- 
minded and generous culture, intelligent and refined hospitality 
are distinctly impoverished. Friendship of a pure, unselfish, 
persistent sort will miss a noble exemplar. Family life of the 
ideal type will have one less illustration among us. We areall 
personally bereaved today, and feel it our right to mingle our 
sorrows even with the more intimate grief of kindred, as we 
gather here to pay our last tribute of respect, reverence, and love. 

Gardiner Greene Hubbard was descended from an educated 
and gentle ancestry on both sides for many generations. Phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally his heredity, and so his personal 
nature, were of the best. He was born in Boston August 25, 1822. 
His father, Samuel, an alumnus of Yale and a doctor of laws 
from Yale, Dartmouth, and Harvard, was an accomplished law- 
yer, and during his last years a member of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. His grandfather, William, was a successful 
merchant. Back of this the family is English, its first repre- 
sentative in America being William Hubbard, a graduate of 
Harvard in 1642; pastor for 38 years at Ipswich, Mass., and 
historian of New England. His mother, Mary, was the daughter 
of Gardiner Greene, of Boston, one of the most prosperous and 
eminent men of his day. 

After careful preparation at the then, as now, excellent Boston 
schools, Mr Hubbard took a full course at Dartmouth in the clasg 
of 1841, and at once entered upon the study of law at Cambridge. 
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Admitted to the bar in 1843, he entered the office of Benjamin 
R. Curtis and remained with that eminent firm until its head 
came to this city to take his seat upon the Supreme Bench of the 
United States. For twenty years he practiced his profession in 
Boston and for five years longer in this capital, to which he was 
drawn by considerations of health and by our salubrious climate. 
It is so long since Mr Hubbard laid down his profession (almost 
twenty years) and he. has since become so eminent in so many 
other activities that his real greatness as a lawyer has become ob- 
scured ; but he was thorough in this as inallelse. He was asso- 
ciated with Webster and other great men in many notable cases. 
Both Dartmouth College and Columbian University gave him a 
doctorate of laws. Had he devoted himself till life’s close to his 
first pursuit he would have made and held a place among the 
leaders of the American bar. 

Mr Hubbard very early evinced the far-sighted enterprise and 
the broad and active public spirit that characterized him to the 
last. Fixing his residence in Cambridge, he threw himself at 
once into all its municipal interests. He became president of 
the company that built the first street railroad in this country 
outside of New York city—that, namely, between Cambridge and 
Boston. He was for some ten years a member of the State Board 
of Education of Massachusetts. In 1860 he was led by the re- 
sult of serious sickness in one of his own children to carefully 
investigate the possibility of teaching deaf mutes to speak. The 
idea had originated in Germany and been successfully applied 
in a few cases; but it remained for Mr Hubbard to make this, 
like several other things lying dormant or inefficient, widely or 
universally available. Convinced by personal study of what 
might be accomplished, and with an object-lesson before him in 
his own household, he gathered a half dozen pupils, emploved a 
teacher, and opened a school in Chelmsford, near Boston, to which 
he was a most generous contributor for several years. Meanwhile 
he applied to the legislature for a charter only to be met with 
doubts, and discouraged as a visionary. But he persevered ; took 
the pupils of his school, and even his own little daughter, before 
a legislative committee to demonstrate his success; and finally 
secured the founding of the Clarke school at Northampton, the 
best of its kind in the world, which he organized, of whose board 
of trustees he was the first president and a member till his death, 
and which, in telegraphing its condolence, says it * recognizes an 
In this great achievement Mr Hubbard 


immeasurable loss.” 
opened the benefits and delights of language and of association, 
on practically equal terms with their fellowmen to a multitude 
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that had hitherto been doomed to live apart and to miss many of 
life’s sweetest joys. His keen interest in this work never lagged, 
and he has for many years been first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
This alone would entitle him to be called a benefactor of mankind. 

These services, together with his high standing as a lawyer, 
and his very efficient labors as a commissioner from Massachu- 
setts to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, had given 
Mr Hubbard a national reputation ; and in 1876 President Grant 
appointed him chairman of a special commission to investigate 
the entire question of railway mail transportation. His work 
here was characteristically thorough, and is to be chiefly credited 
with the present excellent condition of that important branch of 
the public service. From that time distinguished political pre- 
ferments have been repeatedly offered him ; but though the com- 
pliment was fully appreciated, the offer was always declined, since 
he believed independence of action to be best, both for himself 
and forthe causes that he loved, and aimed to promote. During 
his residence of nearly a quarter of a century at this Capital he 
has been the trusted friend and counsellor of Presidents and 
statesmen, and has exercised a strong, if indirect, influence upon 
national and international affairs. He was a wise and staunch 
friend of arbitration. He believed that the Government should 
use its post-offices as telegraph stations. He was vitally interested 
in the free library of this city. He had long urged what is just 
now happily coming anew to the front, the establishment here of 
a true national university upon the lines drawn by Washington. 
He was an active and efficient trustee of the Columbian University. 
He cherished the keenest interest in his Alma Mater; was presi- 
dent of her Alumni Association in this city, and provided a lec- 
tureship at the college which is filled by his close and cherished 
friend, ex-Senator Dawes. President Tucker says: ‘“ The college 
honors the memory which has become a part of its lasting posses- 
sions.” He was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
eminently fitted to be, for he was committed mind and heart and 
soul to “the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

And so, while not himself a specialist in science, Mr Hubbard 
became a promoter of science, and in a remarkable degree a friend 
of scientists. He felt a hearty and honest pride in our city’s lead- 
ing position as a scientific center in this country. Every earnest 
student of science was sure of his sympathy and encouragement. 
Nowhere outside of his own household will he be more missed 
than in the goodly scientifie fellowship here, as nowhere has he 
been more honored and beloved. It was this fondness, probably, 
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that led him to cast such a wealth of thought and labor into the 
National Geographic Society, the beloved child of his old age. 
He carried it daily upon his heart. He planned for it con- 
stantly. He was never too busy or too weary to consult and 
act for its welfare. He had willing and efficient helpers; but 
no one will be more quick than they to say that the President 
made it what it was, easily the leading organization of its kind 
in the United States. The estimation in which he was held 
among the scientific men of the National Capital is shown by 
the fact that he was thrice elected President of the Joint Com- 
mission of the Scientific Societies of Washington, and held that 
honorable position from the formal organization of the Commis- 
sion in 1895 until his death. 

But, if not a technical scientist, Mr Hubbard’s intense sym- 
pathy with science was supplemented by a wide and far from 
inaccurate knowledge. He was a close student of the electric, 
or magnetic, telegraph, and the late president of the Western 
Union Company said he had done more than any other man to 
make the service of that great corporation popularly available. 
His capacities in such directions were widely recognized, and 
for many years he was first vice-president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Inventors and Manufacturers. One of his last labors 
was filling the semi-scientific position of Commissioner of Awards 
at the Tennessee Exposition. At the cost of immense care and 
very wide and protracted correspondence he formed his jury of 
fifty experts, and then spent three busy weeks in Nashville in 
directing and supervising their labors. So highly was his work 
appreciated that when death came there lay upon his desk an 
invitation to do the same thing next year at Omaha. 

It was this scientific leaning, combined with a fine commercial 
talent and matured business judgment, that enabled him to ren- 
der to the telephone that inestimable service by which, perhaps, 
he will be most widely known and longest remembered. In no 
sense its inventor, Mr Hubbard’s unfaltering faith in its possi- 
bilities fitted him to take this product of the splendid genius of 
his son-in-law, Professor Bell, and make it practicably available 
and commercially profitable. When the invention—one of the 
greatest of the century—was to all intents and purposes com- 
plete, it had brought with it an enormous task. “A new art was 
to be taught to the world, a new industry created, business and 
social methods revolutionized.” Mr Hubbard was the man for 
the hour. “It does speak.” cried Sir William Thomson; and 
Mr Hubbard added, *‘ [ will make the world hear it.” He did. 
What men thought a toy he showed to be a machine of price- 
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jess value. He brought it into hourly use in this country, in 
England, on the continent of Europe, organizing the Interna- 
tional, Oriental, and other companies, until, in less than a quarter 
of a century, it is conveying thought in every civilized language, 
and has become, more quickly than any other invention of his- 
tory, a necessity of daily life and an untold blessing to mankind. 

But this man of tireless energy and exhaustless capacity for 
varied enterprises does not diminish upon a closer view. He 
recognized his obligations as a citizen of this Capital, and met 
them promptly and well. He was governor of the Society of Colo- 
nial Wars in the District of Columbia. It was represented to 
him that the city should be made interesting and attractive by 
preserving some of its most notable historic houses, and suitably 
marking its historic sites. Instantly his mind assented and his 
heart was enlisted. He gave himself with ardor to the forming 
of the “ Memorial Association of the District of Columbia,” and 
it is largely through his efforts and influence that the Congress 
has purchased the house in which Mr Lincoln died and set it 
apart as a perpetual shrine of patriotic pilgrimage. He dispensed 
a generous and refined hospitality, not only or chiefly for his 
own pleasure—though he keenly enjoyed good society—but also 
because he recognizéd the duty of a suitable welcome to the city’s 
and the nation’s guests. It is many years since any man of dis- 
tinction for real merits or valuable services has come to Wash- 
ington without finding himself seated at Mr Hubbard’s table, 
and amongiguests whom it was a pleasure and an honor to meet. 
He read the best books; and, while evincing no special talent as 
a writer, he had a fine literary taste and was a judicious and 
kindly critic. He had a passion for art, especially for etchings 
and engravings, in knowledge and appreciation of which he was 
a rare expert, and his collection is one of the finest in this coun- 
try. Seldom was he seen to better advantage than when show- 
ing these treasures to some appreciative friend, when his fine 
face would beam with pleasure and his deep eye scan afresh 
every detail of beauty that he knew and loved so well. 

Mr Hubbard was a man of marked purity of life, to whom a 
stain of any sort seemed utterly foreign. No one would have 
ventured upon coarseness of word or act in his presence. He 
was intensely conscientious. He was unselfish, willing to accept 
the efficient result of his labors, and let others get the praise. He 
could not be roused to resentment, and was often silent when 
friends thought he should speak and claim his rights. He served 
his fellowmen not only in the great ways already noted, but with 
unstinted gifts of thought and sympathy, and, if need be, of 
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money, in quiet, unmentioned ministries; and he served them 
also with what is by no means easiest to give—steadfast friend- 
ship. The number is very large of young men, and men not so 
young, whom Mr Hubbard drew to him and who regarded him 
as more than friend—as almost father. This single fact is one of 
the finest tributes possible to the beauty and strength of his charac- 
ter. His family life may hardly be mentioned here; but it is no 
intrusion to name what all who entered his beautiful home wit- 
nessed—a chivalrous, conjugal devotion and a tender love for 
children and grandchildren, most delightful to see, and that 
have now become sacred and blessed memories. 

Mr Hubbard’s love for this church was intense and unfailing. 
During the second year of its existence he succeeded Mr Justice 
Strong as president of its board of trustees and still held the 
office at his death. He served upon its building committee 
and builded his best thouzht and devotion into its walls. He 
planned and labored to have it minister to all that is high and 
pure and elevating for the community; and one of his latest 
wishes was that this fine organ should be used freely to give 
pleasure to the music-lovers of the city. Of his inmost religious 
experiences we may not speak too freely, for he himself was 
reticent about them. He confessed Christ in his early man- 
hood in Boston under the ministry of the celebrated and godly 
Dr Edward N. Kirk, and later removed his church membership 
to Cambridge, whence he never brought it to this city. He was 
not clear about some points of metaphysical theology, and was 
too conscientious to do what would seem to commit him to any- 
thing that he did not fully believe. He was reverent, devout, 
sincere, aiming each day to shape his life on the plan of fidelity 
to his noblest ideals, to man and to God. 

It is a unique life that has thus been led among us and that 
has now, amid universal grief, though as one has said with 
“exultation ” in what it has been and has accomplished, sunk 
peacefully and gently to its close. One of the most competent 
judges writes: “ When [ say that I regarded him as the most 
useful citizen of Washington, I cannot say more of any man.” 
What high and noble phase of the life of our city is not the 
poorer for his going, but also the richer for his having lived 
among us? What that is purest, truest, sweetest, most broad- 
minded, most generous-hearted, did he not illustrate and adorn ? 
Man of faith and of action, scholar, lover of art, patriot, cosmo- 
politan, true friend, tender husband and father, who didst always 
live with thy face to the sun-rising! ‘Good night; and flights 


of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
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Memorial Meeting, held in the City of Washington, January 21, 1898, 
Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, LL. D., President of the 
National Geographic Society, presiding 
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President BeLL: A familiar face has departed from among us, 
and the place left vacant we cannot fill. The President of the 
National Geographic Society, the Honorable Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard, died December 11, at his home, Twin Oaks. He him- 
self arranged for this meeting to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the National Geographic Society, and 
it has seemed peculiarly appropriate to the Board of Managers 
that it should be made also a memorial meeting to himself. 

On behalf of the National Geographic Society, I desire to extend 
avery cordial welcome to the representatives of other scientific 
societies who are present with us on this occasion, and to the 
many personal friends of Mr Hubbard who have honored us with 
their presence. 

Of the many letters of regret that have been received from gen- 
tlemen unable‘to attend, I will read but one. This letter is from 
the Executive Mansion, dated January 21,1898. It is as follows: 


**My Dear Str: I beg leave to acknowledge the courteous invitation to 
attend the memorial meeting in honor of the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
to be held under the auspices of the National Geographic Society, at the 
First Congregational Church this evening. 

“The President wishes me to express his sincere regret at his inability 
to be present at this meeting, as he would have been very glad to join 
with Mr Hubbard’s friends in paying tribute to his high character and 
the commanding influence of his noble life. 

(Signed) JOHN ADDISON PorTER, 
Secretary to the President.’ 


A large number of telegrams have also been received, but I 
shall read only the following cablegram from the Honorable 
Andrew D. White, Ambassador to Germany, who sends this 
message : 

‘*T unite in very affectionate tribute to Mr Hubbard, a faithful friend, 
patriotic citizen, devoted public servant, and true man. 

(Signed) ANDREW D. WHITE.”’ 

It will not be my place to speak to this assemblage of the in- 
terest and the work of Mr Hubbard in connection with the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, as that will be done by one far more 
competent, Gen. A. W. Greely. Mr Hubbard’s heart has for 
many years been especially devoted to the Geographic Society. 
His last thoughts were of this Society and of this meeting, the 
tenth anniversary of its foundation. So peculiarly wrapt up in 
this Society was he that his family entrusted his remains to its 
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Board of Managers, the members of which personally carried his 
body to the grave. 

Mr Hubbard was a man of large views. I know of no man 
who could take so broad a view of things as he could or who was 
so well fitted to occupy the position to which he was elected in 
this city, and which he esteemed above every other honor of his 
life, the position of President of the Joint Commission of the 
Scientific Societies of Washington. His views were not confined 
to narrow horizons. Without making any claim to be a spe- 
cialist in science himself, he had an exceedingly clear concep- 
tion of the relations of the sciences one to another, and he was 
therefore admirably fitted to be the president of such an organ- 
ization as the Joint Commission. We who are more especially 
identified with the National Geographic Society feel that our 
friend and leader has been taken from us, and I know that in 
the Joint Commission a similar feeling is expressed. I will call 
upon Gen. George M. Sternberg, Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army. who is Acting-President of the Joint Commission 
of the Scientific Societies of Washington, to speak to us on be- 
half of that body. 

Surgeon-General STERNBERG: Itis my privilege to pay a brief 
tribute to the memory of my departed friend and late associate 
upon the Joint Commission of the Scientific Societies of Wash- 
ington, Mr Gardiner G, Hubbard. 

Mr Hubbard was elected President of the Joint Commission 
at a time when this organization was in a state of unstable equi- 
librium, due to differences of opinion as to the nature and extent 
of the powers which should be conferred upon it by the several 
societies whose governing boards constituted its membership. 
He looked upon it as an organization which, properly directed, 
might accomplish useful results in the diffusion of scientific in- 
formation and which would prove a bond of union between the 
scientific societies of Washington and enable them to act together 
in matters of common interest. These objects commanded his 
sympathy and active codperation, and from the time of its re- 


organization with increased membership-and extended powers, 
in January, 1895, to the day of his death Mr Hubbard was the 
president of this body. We owe much to his experience and 
skill as a presiding officer, to his practical methods of dealing 
with business matters coming before the Executive Committee, 
and to his cordial sympathy with the objects in view. If,as we 
now hope, the Joint Commission, by a natural process of evolu- 
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tion, shall become the nucleus of a Washington Academy of 
Sciences, Mr Hubbard will always occupy an honorable place in 
the history of this Academy of Sciences. He was in the habit 
of disclaiming any pretensions to be considered a “ scientific 
man.” Ifonly those who are engaged in scientific research work 
are properly so called, his modest disclaimer may be admitted ; 
but it would be well for many of the scientific men of the coun- 
try if they could take as broad a view and as intelligent an in- 
terest in the general progress of scientific knowledge and of ap- 
plied science in all departments of human industry and art as 
that manifested by the late President of the Joint Commission. 
His interest in science was catholic, and no doubt found its 
inspiration to a large extent in that genial and generous human- 
ity which was so characteristic of him. Anything calculated to 
promote the comfort and happiness of those about him and of 
mankind in general was to him a matter of interest, and this 
kindly feeling led to the generous hospitality and cordiality of 
manner which all have experienced who enjoyed the privilege 
of his acquaintance. He quickly recognized merit and earnest 
effort in any department of human endeavor, and his ready sym- 
pathy and practical advice were always at command for the ad- 
vancement of any good cause. With him acquaintance quickly 
ripened into friendship when he was brought into contact with 
one whose work and character commanded his respect. 
Although his age and extensive personal interests might have 
excused him from active participation in the management of the 
affairs of the Joint Commission, he was too conscientious to neg- 
lect any of the duties pertaining to the office which he had ac- 
cepted, and at meetings of the Executive Committee his kindly 
presence was seldom missed. Prompt in his attendance and ex- 
pecting others to be equally punctual in keeping their appoint- 
ments, he had a happy method of dispatching business and of 
checking unnecessary discussion and dilatory proceedings. He 
manifested no intention or desire to overrule the wishes of the 
majority in anything relating to the organization and interests 
of the Joint Commission, but as presiding officer did his best to 
promote harmony and to carry into effect the measures which 
were evidently favored by a majority of the members of the or- 


ganization. So far as his relation to the Joint Commission and 
the scientific societies of Washington is concerned I have noth- 
ing to add, but I cannot close without expressing my personal 
sense of loss and bereavement. Although my acquaintance with 
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Mr Hubbard dated back only to the year 1893, I had learned to 
look upon him as a friend and to appreciate his cordial greeting 
when we met as one of the pleasant things in life. 

He was so young at heart and in appearance that I scarcely 
realized that he was much my senior in years, and the announce- 
ment of his death after so brief an illness came to me as an un- 
expected shock. Those of us who knew him well will continue 
to cherish his memory as that of a public-spirited citizen, a lover 
of truth, a promoter of good works, and a trusted friend. 

President Betu: Mr Hubbard was a Regent of the Smithsonian 
Institution and took great interest in its progress. I shall ask 
Professor Langley and the Hon. William LL. Wilson, President 
of the Washington and Lee University and ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States, to say a few words on behalf of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Professor LANGLEY: I knew Mr Gardiner Hubbard for many 
years, and I owesome of the very pleasantest hours of my Wash- 
ington life to the kindness and hospitality I received in his home. 
Among the many occupations of his own varied life there were 
few in which he took more interest or was more zealous than in 
his duties as Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. It might 
seem asif I, as Secretary of that Institution, could with propriety 
give an account of his relations to it. That, however, can be 
better given by another, and since we have here tonight the gen- 
tleman whose name has just been mentioned, the late Postmaster- 
General, who, as a resident of Washington, became not only a 
Regent but a member of the executive committee and a: col- 
league of Mr Hubbard, and who comes here in spite of the en- 
grossing duties of the University to speak to us tonight, I feel 
that I cannot do better than to give place to him and ask him to 
speak of one whom he knew so well in this connection, and whose 
relations as a colleague have been more intimate than mine. 

Mr Wirson: To those who were permitted to enjoy the per- 
sonal friendship of Mr Gardiner Hubbard and to garner up 
gracious memories of intimate association with him, the first and 
strongest impulse tonight naturally is to speak of him as a man, 
to recall and commemorate the qualities and virtues that lay at 
the foundation of all that he was and all that he did. The world 
outside the circle of his acquaintances may sometimes have re- 
garded him merely as a man of large possessions ; his occasional 
fellow-workers in the varied fields of his activity and interests 


doubtless regarded him as a man of great achievements. Those 
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who were privileged to enter the closer circle of personal friend- 
ship knew that however ample those possessions, however varied 
and admirable those achievements, they were much less than 
the man himself. They were the natural, almost the necessary, 
fruit of a clear intellect, a strong will, and, above all, a moral 
force that instinctively arrayed itself with generous sympathy on 
the side of the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

The good causes of which Mr Hubbard was ever the discrim- 
inating and liberal, though modest, patron ; the good work in 
which he was, to the very close of his life, an active participant, 
were not external to him; they were, one and all, part of his own 
nature. He was too self-respecting a man to court notoriety, 
either as a philanthropist or as a patron of education or science, 
by ostentatious benevolence. 

Now that Mr Hubbard has gone from us forever, we begin to 
realize how large, how unique, and how beautiful a part he bore 
in the social, charitable, and intellectual life of his adopted city. 
Washington is doubtless destined to become more and more the 


residence of men who have won fame or fortune in other parts of 


the country,and come here to make their homes amid congenial 
surroundings, homes of hospitality, and not seldom homes of re- 
finement and culture. Mr Hubbard did this and he did more 
than this. No home in Washington has dispensed a more charm- 
ing and constant hospitality than his. He came to Washington 
with an acknowledged social position, with well known and 
honorable lineage, with liberal education and refined tastes, with 
large and successful experience in the business world, with a 
mind stored and broadened and liberalized by much reading and 
much contact with men and things in his own and other coun- 
tries. For sucha man it was inevitable that he should become 
associated with every form of charitable, educational, and scien- 
tifie work in this country that appealed to a man of public and 
patriotic spirit, and if he became connected with them, it was as 
inevitable that he should become a leader in them. 

His election, as Professor Bell has told us, to the presidency 
of the Joint Commission of the seven scientific societies of Wash- 
ington is but one illustration of this. The Congress of the 
United States chose him a Regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. His associates on the board made him a member of its 
executive committee, charged with a personal supervision of this 
institution and of the scientific department which Congress had 
placed under its administration. 
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Professor Langley has said that I would speak of him in this 
connection tonight, and yet what can { say of him here that 
would not be true of him in everything and in every duty that 
he assumed? It was not in the nature of Mr Hubbard—it was 
to be a mere ornamental holder of po- 





not the habit of his life 
sitions, to be a mere routine worker. High as was his personal 
regard and unstinted his admiration for the ability and scien- 
tific attainments of the Secretary of that institution and the 
heads of its bureaus, he wished, if possible, to press still for- 
ward; and at the last meeting of the Board of Regents, on his 
motion a committee was appointed, of which he was made chair- 
man, to consider and report how the value and usefulness of these 
bureaus could be promoted. 

So many sided was Mr Hubbard’s character, so many sided 
were the activities of his life, that it is fitting that the tributes 
paid to him tonight should come from many friends and from 
many points of view; but, start from wherever they may, they 
will inevitably meet and blend in the common tribute to the man 
himself. 

I have tried to speak of him with that studied moderation 
which | know would be most in accordance with his wishes. I 
have spoken of him as a man of public spirit, as a patron of ed- 
ucation and science, and as a benefactor of his fellowmen. 

[ will draw aside the curtain of his home life only so far as to 
say that in all the relations of husband and father and grand- 
father he was the embodiment of courtesy, affection, and gentle- 
ness, the inbred traits of a born gentleman. 

President Bett: Mr Wilson has referred to the philanthropic 
spirit of Mr Hubbard, and I will now invite your attention toa 
philanthropic work of his that was unique. In March, 1864, 
Mr Hubbard brought into the Massachusetts legislature a bill 
for the establishment of an oral school for deaf children. The 
schools of this country were taught by means of spelling on the 
fingers and by means of the French sign language. Many per- 
sons had suggested that oral schools like those in Germany, 
where the deaf had been taught to speak and to learn to read 
from the lips, should be established in America; but none had 
been established, until in March, 1864, Mr Hubbard made the 
first attempt to establish a school where deaf children could be 
taught to speak and to understand speech by the motions of the 
mouth without resort to signs or manual spelling on the fingers. 

It is not my purpose to fully set forth his efforts in this direc- 
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tion, but simply to direct attention to the magnitude of the work 
that has resulted from those efforts. Last year there were more 
than 5,000 deaf children in the schools of the United States learn- 
ing to speak and to read from the lips. ‘There were over 3,600 
pupils who were taught by the oral method alone, without resort 
to alphabets or the sign language. The percentage of pupils 
taught by speech since these early efforts of Mr Hubbard’s has 
gone on increasing, increasing, increasing, until we know now 
with absolute certainty that the time will come when there will 
no longer be any deaf or dumb in this country, for all shall be 
taught to speak without resort to spelling or the French sign 
language. The instrumentalities through which this wonderful 
change has been effected are largely the Clarke school at North- 
ampton, Mass., and the organization of a society to promote the 
teaching of speech to the deaf, known as the American Society. 
There are three great results that were originated by the move- 
ment of 1864: First, the teaching of speech to the deaf; second, 
lowering the age of instruction to the deaf (at that time no at- 
tempt was made to teach deaf children under 12 years of age), 
and last, but not least in importance, the employnient of women 
as teachers of the deaf. Before that time the instructors were 
largely men; but the necessity of teaching speech to the very 
little child led to the employment of women. This fact and the 
improvement in the methods have been the secret of success in 
teaching speech to the deaf, and the work is now largely in the 
hands of women. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf is represented here tonight by its Vice-President, Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, LL. D., who is also the Principal of the Clarke 
School at Northampton, which sprang from Mr Hubbard’s move- 
ment of 1864. Mr Hubbard has passed away, but he has 
breathed his spirit into us. In this work of teaching speech to 
the deaf there are hundreds of Mr Hubbard’s friends. They are 
organized into a society, and they are working and accomplish- 
ing the result at which he aimed. ‘The leader of this movement 
is with us tonight and will tell us something of the work. I in- 
troduce to you Dr Caroline A. Yale. 

Miss YALE: Among all the interests of Mr Hubbard’s life, 
possibly none extended over a longer period or was more deeply 
rooted in his rich nature than his interest in the education of 
the deaf. In this, as in many other departments of his activity, 
heseemed possessed of prophetic vision. In his own little child’s 
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voice he heard the prophecy that deaf children might speak, 
and to him is due, probably more than to any other one man, 
the fact that all America has realized the fulfillment of that 
prophecy. 

The results of the teaching of his own little child, made deaf 
by illness in early childhood, by means of lip-reading and speech, 
without the use of signs or the manual alphabet, were so satis- 
factory that Mr and Mrs Hubbard were confirmed in their opin- 
ion of the importance of very early instruction for deaf children 
and of the superiority of the oral method of instruction. They 
were most anxious that this method should be fairly tried and 
felt strongly that such trial could not be made satisfactorily in 
any of the already established schools, which employed the sign 
method and to which pupils were seldom admitted under ten or 
twelve years of age. 

The story of Mr Hubbard’s efforts to establish a school in 
Massachusetts, in which instruction should be given through lip- 
reading and speech alone, may most fittingly be told in his own 
words. He writes that previous to that time “ the sign language 
was believed in this country to be the best and only efficient 
method of instruction for the deaf. The reports of the Hon. 
Horace Mann in favor of the German system of articulation had 
attracted attention, and gentlemen from our oldest institutions 
had been sent abroad to examine into the subject. Their re- 
ports were only partially favorable, and the efforts to engraft the 
German system of articulation upon the French system of signs 
then in use in our country proved a failure.” So when in 1864 
Mr Hubbard presented a petition to the legislature asking for a 
charter for a school, it was the first attempt to establish a school 
under the oral method in a country where for fifty years the 
sign method had been firmly established. 

Hesays: ° This application was opposed by the friends of the 
American Asylum, on the ground that it was a visionary project 
and attempting the impossible. Dr Samuel G. Howe, of South 
Boston, earnestly seconded the petition and appeared with me 
before the legislature. Our efforts were unsuccessful and our 
proposition was rejected. I determined to show that it was not 
a visionary project,and meeting Miss Rogers, who was then 
teaching a deaf girl by articulation, we determined to organize 
a small school, so that when we again appealed to the legislature 
we could show the results of our new system. <A small fund 
was raised. Our plan was advertised in the papers and after 
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six or eight months we found six pupils, with whom we opened 
a school at Chelmsford, under the care of Miss Rogers.” 

Miss Rogers began teaching her first pupil a few months after 
the failure of the first attempt to establish a school. Mr Hub- 
bard watched the work of this little school with most intense 
interest, for from the first the full import of the experiment 
seemed clear to his mind. If it was successful it meant speech 
for the deaf and the English language through speech ; if it failed 
it meant a deeper silence and a strange language of signs used 
in place of the language of home and country. The success of 
the school exceeded their expectations, and in 1867 an effort was 
made to secure its incorporation. Mr Hubbard wrote: ‘‘ Mr 
Talbot and myself called on Governor Bullock and asked him in 
his message to the legislature to refer to our school and favor an 
application we intended to make for a charter for it. To our 
great surprise, he told us that he had that morning received a 
letter from a gentleman in Northampton offering $50,000 if a 
school for the deaf could be established in Northampton.” 

Governor Bullock did refer at considerable length to the offer 
of Mr Clarke and recommended the establishment of a school for 
the deaf in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. That portion 
of his message was referred to a special committee of the Senate 


and the House, of which the Honorable Lewis J. Dudley, of 


Northampton, was chairman on the part of the House. Long, 
earnest, and sharp were the debates held before the committee. 
The advocates of the sign method still felt that a fearful mistake 
was being made. The Massachusetts State Board of Charities, 
of which the Honorable F. B. Sanborn was secretary, heartily 
endorsed the movement toward the establishment of the new 
school. Mr Dudley had become a convert to the oral method 
and used his utmost influence to forward the movement. The 
act of incorporation was secured, and Mr Clarke expressed his 
purpose to give the school the bulk of his remaining property. 

The little experimental school of Miss Rogers was closed. Its 
zealous and devoted teacher and her pupils became the nucleus 
of the Clarke school in Northampton, which opened in October, 
1867. Mr Hubbard was made president of its corporation and 
for the first ten years of its existence gave the school much per- 
sonal attention. 

Then followed years when he lived much abroad and when his 
life was overcrowded with other interests; but wherever he was 
and however busied with other matters, he always found time to 
visit schools for the deaf and write of their methods and results. 
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When later he was more at home and less abroad, the old- 
time enthusiastic interest in the school seemed to be roused 
anew. He rejoiced in the growth and expansion of its work, 
its adaptation of kindergarten methods, its establishment of a 
training class for teachers, and most of all he rejoiced in the 
higher intellectual work accomplished, which made it possible 
for a steadily increasing number of pupils to leave the school, 
fitted to enter higher schools for hearing young men and women, 
and to pursue their studies as students simply, in a world of 
ordinary students, becoming a part of the great world of speak- 
ing people. 

In 1890 the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf was founded by Dr Alexander Graham 
Bell, the husband of the little child whose need of special in- 
struction first led Mr Hubbard to take an interest in the instrue- 
tion of the deaf. The specific objects of its organization were to 
aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech by train- 
ing teachers and by disseminating information in regard to 
methods of speech-teaching. Into Dr Bell’s plans for this new 
organization Mr Hubbard entered with all the enthusiasm which 
he gave to his early work. He was its first vice-president, and 
the wisdom of his counsel and the strength of his purpose have 
done much to guide the association through the difficulties of 
its first years of work and to give it the position which it now 
holds as the most influential and effective organization con- 
nected with the education of the deaf in this country—prob- 
ably in the world —its membership including, in addition to a 
large number of teachers, many other persons like Mr Hubbard 
and Dr Bell, who are most effective promoters of the work of 
the association. 

The influence of these two institutions, in the founding of 
which Mr Hubbard bore so active a part—the Clarke school and 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf—has been most widespread, both in this country and 
in Europe. Today one-half of all the teachers in the schools for 
the deaf in America are teachers of articulation, and over one- 
half the pupils in those schools are taught speech. 

Beyond these definite results the effect of the growth of oral 
teaching in this country has been most stimulating to the gen- 
eral work of the education of the deaf, and “at every turn and 
on every marked occasion the influence of Mr Hubbard has 
been felt in this expanding and liberalizing movement.” Surely 
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the work and the workers must sadly mourn the loss of a leader 
and a friend, one clear of vision, strong of will, and kind of 
heart. 

President Bett: Mr Hubbard, as a Trustee of the Columbian 
University, took, as we all know, a great interest in that institu- 
tion, and I shall ask Dr Whitman, its President, to speak to us 
on its behalf. 

President Wuirman: Dr Hubbard was exceptionally happy 
in educational work. The Columbian University dues not speak 
for itself alone when it emphasizes this phase of his influence, 
but it is able to speak with unusual emphasis from the fact that 
Dr Hubbard was an active member of its board of trustees. His 
name had an honored place on other boards of like character, 
but Columbian has been so situated that it has been able at all 
times to take advantage of his time and strength and influence: 
This makes it peculiarly proper that Dr Hubbard's educational 
work should be represented in a tribute from this particular 
institution. 

The preparation of Dr Hubbard to serve educational interests 
was large and varied. His own academic and professional train- 
ing made him familiar with general educational principles, and 
continuous service through a long and busy life kept him in 
touch with the progress of educational enterprise. His well- 
known intimacy with prominent educators both at home and 
abroad, his recognized standing as a patron of art and science 
and literature, his well-known leadership in the business world, 
gave him peculiar fitness for dealing with educational problems. 
This fitness it was the good fortune of the Columbian University 
to enlist directly in its service. 

Two sets of ideas indicate clearly the services of Dr Hubbard 
to the University. 

On the one hand there is a group of ideas—thoroughness, pru- 
dence, progressiveness. Dr Hubbard always insisted upon the 
obligation to go to the bottom of things, whether the matter under 
consideration was a course of study ora purchase of real estate. 
He always urged the importance of knowing just what the facts 
were; this, however, was simply part of his great-habjt of pru- 
dence. He was never an obstructionist, but he was never will- 
ing to go faster than conditions warranted. It was thoroughly 
characteristic of him that when. a few days before his death he 
sent for a representative of the University that he might be ac- 
quainted with the progress of a movement looking to the radical 
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betterment of part of the University’s property. The enterprise 
itself he heartily commended, but at the same time he insisted 
that it should not be undertaken until it was known where the 
means would come from to carry the enterprise to completion. 
This incident illustrates, perhaps, as clearly as a trait can be 
illustrated the general attitude of Dr Hubbard’s mind toward 
work to be undertaken; in it thoroughness and prudence both 
speak. Happily, however, the habits of thoroughness and pru- 
dence did not make him unduly conservative ; rather he was 
one of the most progressive of men. His mind was so well bal- 
anced that so far from suggesting obstruction, prudence with 
him was simply the basis of wise undertaking. He never cut 
loose from the base of supplies, but the base of supplies was for 
him also the base of vigorous operations leading to ever larger 
movementand ever larger conquest. Dr Hubbard had in marked 
degree the great gift of far-sightedness; his vision was large; 
his plans for an institution could no more be confined to the 
limits of a single city than his own life and influence could be. 
There were always fields beyond to be taken into account, and 
there was in his heart largeness of hope answering to the large- 
ness of his vision; he was no pessimist. It was a sad, dark day 
for university work in Washington and everywhere when his 
large vision of things was clouded by death. 

On the other hand, we have his life as manifested in the great 
virtues of integrity, trustfulness, sympathy. Integrity he pos- 
sessed in large degree; it is simply the truth to say that his life 
was a life of integrity. Falsehood, deceit, double speaking, un- 
faithfulness of every kind was hateful to him. Clouding of issues 
he could not tolerate. A line of thought he developed with great 
clearness and power when engaged three years ago in committee 
work with reference to filling the office of president, then vacant, 
was simply the speaking out of his own sense of the importance 
of a clear conception of the purpose of the institution. Conver- 
sation had turned upon certain obligations of the University 
toward those who had founded it in prayer and sacrifice. Dr 
Hubbard insisted that these prayers and offerings should be held 
in remembrance, and that while the institution ought not to be 
regarded as an agency for the glorification of any body of Chris- 
tians of any name, it ought beyond all question and beyond all 
doubt to be an agency for the furtherance of Christian education. 
When at the close of the last academic year, after long and pains- 
taking canvass of the whole question, it was thought well to revise 
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On 


the charter of the institution, Dr Hubbard worked indefatigably 
toward clearing up all doubtful questions, and heartily coincided 
with the Committee of Revision, on which he was serving, in their 
recommendation to the corporation that such changes should be 
made in the governing boards of the University as should clearly 
define all general issues and secure the most efficient. oversight 
possible. It was not first a question of policy with him, buta 
question of right. Is it right that this should be done? And 
when he himself answered yes, he could add, and he did add, 
“Ifit is right, then it is wise.” And when during the past vear 
the University had to face the painful task of dealing with dis- 
honesty in a trusted official, it was the sense of violated obliga- 
tion that filled the soul of Mr Hubbard most with righteous 
indignation. His horror and contempt for theft and falsehood 
were the natural language of a soul which kept itself unsullied 
by insisting that the supreme rule of life is the rule of right. 
Naturally enough Dr Hubbard’s integrity made him trustful of 
others; the presumption of honesty in the other man was always 
emphasized by him. Clear proof had to be given that his con- 
fidence was misplaced before that confidence was withdrawn, 
His own word meant his honor: pledged, and he assumed that 
the word of the other man meant the other man’s honor, too. 
Withal, Dr Hubbard exhibited in marked degree the beauti- 
ful traitof sympathy. Many were not aware of this. They saw 
the man who had achieved success in his business and profes- 
sional career and who gathered up unto himself lines of influence 
that made him a man of mark in the community; but those 
who were permitted to know him as a man were impressed by 
his kindliness of spirit, his willingness to sacrifice self for others, 
and his wonderful ability to enter into the joys and sorrows and 
ambitions of others. His life was a life of infinite detail along 
the most varied lines of interest; but all these details and inter- 
ests did not make him forgetful of those who needed encourage- 
mentand help. It was a revelation to the man in question, but 
it was in every way characteristic of Dr Hubbard’s kindly 
thought, that from his sick chamber he sent for a representative 
of the University, who did not dream that certain of his activ- 
ities had been noticed, only to say to him these words, * You are 
working too hard.” A thousand illustrations of this trait could 
be enumerated, but the one experience tells the whole story as 
clearly as a thousand could; and when one had once learned 
that the brusqueness which sometimes marked his speech had 
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no connection with his heart, but was rather to be interpreted 
by the twinkle in the eye that looked so kindly on the world, 
one had found the way toa rich store of sympathy and help. 
He admonished only when admonition was necessary; he 
warned and admonished and rebuked, but all was done with a 
kindliness that took away the sting. In all his life he never in- 
tentionally wounded a friend. He was no croaker; he was no 
faultfinder; he never scolded; he never complained. Heshared 
his gifts without grudging. The most precious of all his gifts he 
gave most freely of all, and that was himself. 

It is no wonder, then, that the Columbian University holds 
his name in grateful remembrance, for in that institution, as in 
the world outside, all respected him, and those who knew him 
loved him. His best monument is a community enriched and 
a world made better by his influence. All else decays; this 
abides forever, and in this the Columbian University gratefully 
records its part. 

“ What is excellent 


As God lives is permanent. Hearts are dust. 


Hearts’ loves remain.” 


President Bett: Mr Hubbard was President of the Society of 
Colonial Wars. I will ask Dr Marcus Benjamin, Historian of 
that Society, to speak on its behalf. 

Dr Bexsamin: Gardiner Greene Hubbard was twice Governor 
of the Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia, and 
at the time of his death his name had been selected by the com- 
mittee on nominations to head the list of the society’s officers 
for a third time. 

The society, which it is my privilege to represent on this oc- 
easion, is composed of descendants in the male line of those men 
who ina military or naval capacity or in high civil office ren- 
dered service in the wars of the American colonies from the time 
of the settlement of Jamestown,in 1607, to that of the battle of 
Lexington.on April 19,1775. It has for its object the preserva- 
tion of the memory of those forefathers whose public services 
made onr freedom and unity possible. 

It is not for me to attempt an account of the achievements 
that made Mr Hubbard .o valuable a citizen to the world, for 
that has already been done by those who knew him more inti- 


mately ; indeed, my acquaintance with him only began with his 
admission to the Society of Colonial Wars, in the winter of 1895 ; 
but if you will permit me, I will, in the short time at my disposal, 
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say a few words concerning those ancestors whose records Mr 
Hubbard filed with our society and of whose memory he was so 
justly proud. 

The first of his forefathers to settle in the New World was Wil- 
liam Hubbard, who sailed from London on the ship Defence and 
landed in Boston on October 6, 1635. He is believed to have 
been a gentleman of easy circumstances and the owner of much 
landed estate, but left his home because of a sense of irritation 
to his religious views, caused by the interference and restrictions 
then placed upon freedom of worship in England. ‘Two years 
previous John Winthrop, the younger, had founded the settle- 
ment of Ipswich in the young colony, and here William Hub- 
bard, who had come from the older Ipswich in Suffolk, made his 
new home. That he was a man of means is shown by the numer- 
ous purchases of large tracts of land that are recorded in the 
“Old Norfolk County Deeds.” He was also a lover of learning, 
for in 1636 he became the founder and principal of the Ipswich 
Grammar School, giving one acre of ground for its site. The 
spot is still preserved, for the Cogswell school occupies today the 
acre consecrated to education more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago by the first of the Hubbards. This early pioneer was 
highly appreciated by his neighbors, for he was a deputy to the 
general court during 1658 and 1646, and held other public ap- 
pointments. About 1652 he removed to Boston, and there he 
died in the summer of 1670, at the ripe age of seventy-six. He 
was regarded as ‘a very learned man, being well read in state 
matters, of a very affable and humble behavior, who hath ex- 
pended much of his estate to helpe on this worke.” Such was 
the ancestor through whom Mr Hubbard sought admission to 
our society. 

Of greater fame, perhaps, was the second William Hubbard, 
the fourth child and second son of his parents. He was born in 
Essex county, England, and came to this country with his par- 
ents. While a resident of Ipswich he entered Harvard and re- 
ceived from that university the master’s degree in 1642, in the 
first class that ever graduated from an American college. While 
in Harvard he studied medicine, but the church claimed him 
and he was ordained in 1658, becoming the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Ipswich, over which charge he continued 
until advancing years compelled his retirement in 1703. He was 
recognized as a scholar, a historian, and a divine, and was active 
in many concerns of public interest. His historical works are 
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painstaking records of the condition of New England between 
1620 and 1630. They include a “ Narrative of Troubles with the 
Indians,” published in Boston in 1677, and a *‘ History of New 
England,” finished in 1680. 

For the last-named work he received £50 as a “ manifestation 
of thankfulness ” from the general court, and the manuscript is 
still preserved in the library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. Cotton Mather in his “ Magnalia” acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Mr Hubbard. He died in 1704, and of that event 
the record is still preserved in the following words: “ He goes 
to ye lecture, after to Col. Apletons, goes home, sups, and dyes 
that night.” The Reverend John Eliot refers to him as ‘ equal 
to any in the province for learning and candour, and superior to 
all his contemporaries as a writer.” 

The line of descent continues through John Hubbard, who was 
born in Ipswich in 1648 and who in early manhood settled in 
Boston, where he became a leading merchant. In 1671 he mar- 
ried Ann Leverett, second daughter of Sir John Leverett. 

To the career of this distinguished military leader a few words 
must be given. Bornin England in 1616, he came with his father 
to Boston in 1652 and became a successful merchant. Early in 
life he was chosen captain of a militia company, and in 1644 he 
went to England to fight against the King under Cromwell. 
Later he returned to Boston and was chosen a delegate to the 
general court, also becoming a member of the governor’s coun- 
cil. In 1671 he was appointed deputy governor, and two years 
later governor of the colony. Meanwhile his knowledge of mil- 
itary matters was recognized, and from 1663 to 1673 ‘he was 
major general of the Massachusetts soldiers. It was during his 
administration as governor that King Philip’s war occurred, and 
it was largely owing to his skill and energy that the war was 
brought to a fortunate issue. For his services in this direction 
Charles I] conferred upon him the honor of knighthood. 

Returning to the Hubbard ancestry, John, previously men- 
tioned, had a son, born in 1677, to wham he gave the name of 
John. This second John was graduated from Harvard in 1695 
and became pastor of the church in Jamaica, Long island, in 
1698. He died in 1705, and is described as a man ‘of gentle 
disposition and greatly beloved by his flock, who deplored his 
early death.” In 1701 he married Mabel Russell, granddaughter 
of Richard Russell and, on her mother’s side, of Samuel Wyllis. 

The Honorable Richard Russell was a man of much impor- 
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tance and most of his life was devoted to public service. He 
was born in Hertfordshire, England, in 1612, and came to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1640, Four years later he was made treasurer of 
the colony, and held that place until his death, in 1674. Besides 
filling that important office, he was a member of the general court 
for many years, serving as its speaker in 1648-’9, 1654-6, and 
1659, and he was assistant during the years 1659 to 1674. 

Mr Hubbard was sixth in descent from Samuel Wyllis in conse- 
quence of the marriage of his great-great-grand father with Mabel 
Russell, and we pass from the records of Massachusetts to those 
of Connecticut. 

Samuel Wyllis was a native of Warwick, England, and ae- 
companied his father to the New World, settling in Hartford. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1655, and a year later was 
elected one of the magistrates of Connecticut. In this office and 
the corresponding one of assistant under the charter of Charles 
I] he was retained by annual election until 1685. It was on 
his estate, directly in front of his house, that the famous oak 
stood in which the charter of Connecticut was concealed in 1687. 
His death occurred in Hartford on May 30,1709, Samuel Wy!l- 
lis married Ruth, daughter of Governor John Haynes, and of 
whom a few words are necessary. 

John Haynes was born in Hertford, England, in 1654. He 
Was a man of wealth and culture and lived on his estate of Cap- 
ford Hallin Essex before emigrating. In company with Thomas 
Hooker he sailed in the Grifin and arrived in Massachusetts in 
1635. In the vear following he was made a freeman and also 
an assistant, becoming governor of Massachusetts in 1655. Re- 
moving to Connecticut a vear later, he settled in Hartford. and 
in 1639 was made first governor of Connecticut. Thereatter, 
until his death, in 1654, he was chosen governor every alternate 
vear. Governor Haynes was one of the five authors of the first 
constitution of Connecticut in 1638, which embodies the main 
points of all subsequent state constitutions and of the Federal 
Constitution. He was a man of great uprightness and refine- 
ment of character, and of strong religious convictions. He tem- 
per 


oreatly bel ved. 


His life was spotless and his character with- 
out reproach. 

Of the six ancestors whose records were filed by Mr Hubbard 
in the archives of our society there still remains one to be men- 


tioned, namely, the father of Samuel Wyllis. 


d justice with merey and had the power of making himself 
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George Wyllis was descended from an old and honored fam- 
ily, and was born in Warwick, England, about 1570. He re- 
ceived a liberal education and settled on a valuable estate in 
Knapton; but, espousing the cause of the Puritans, he sent his 
steward, William Gibbons, with twenty men to purchase an es- 
tate in Hartford, and on which to erect a suitable house for 
himself and family. Two years later hé sailed for America, 
and at once on his arrival became an important member of the 
colony. He was one of the framers of the constitution in 16389, 
and at the first election that was held under it was chosen one of 
the six magistrates of Connecticut, holding that office until his 
death. In 1641 he was chosen deputy governor, and a year later 
was elevated to the higher office Governor Wyllis was famed 
for his social and domestic virtues, his simplicity of manner, and 
his love of civil and religious liberty. He died in Hartford in 
1645. 

It would be a pleasant task to mention other ancestors of Mr 
Hubbard, and even to continue his genealogical line down to 
himself. Moreover, it would be of interest to point out those 
traits of character that were inherited from his forefathers ; but 
time will not permit. 

It is axiomatic that “pride of ancestry isa natural and en- 
nobling sentiment.” Well might Mr Hubbard be proud of his 
ancestors. As educators, ministers, governors, and generals, their 
names stand out conspicuous in the annals of our American col- 
onies; they were leaders of men. And of their descendant what 
shall we say? Equally was he a leader among men, and law, 
education, liverature, and science have been advanced because 
of his life. 

President Bett: Dr Daniel C. Gilman, President of Johns 
Hopkins University, was very dear to Mr Hubbard’s heart, and 
he will speak upon him asa helper. 

President G-LMAN: I come forward tonight not as a neighbor, 
not as a colleague, not as a fellow-citizen, but as a friend, and I 
speak to you as friends. It is natural that weshould regard the 
benefactors of society in GTOUPS, hy the various services they 
render to their fellowmen. The gifts of genius are dramatists, 
poets, sculptures, pictures, buildings, and inventions; the gifts 
of wealth are hospitals, libraries, churches, colleges, and institu- 
tions; the gifts of wisdom are education, science, law, philosophy ; 
but the gift that is best of all, the gift that smells sweet and blos- 
soms in the dust, is the gift of one’s self for the benefit of others. 
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Our departed friend, as every speaker has reminded you, gave 
himself almost without reserve during his residence in Washing- 
ton and, as I have been told, throughout his long life to the 
advancement of good works. This title of remembrance is as 
comprehensive as it is honorable; he was a helper of his fellow- 
men. Time, money, effort, thought, suggestion, influence, the 
acquisitions of a long life and the experience of a versatile career, 
were at the service of any one who needed them. All classes and 
conditions of men were his clients; the writer, the editor, the 
preacher, the artist, the inventor, the investigator, the arbitrator, 
and the statesman turned to him for counsel, and never went 
empty away. Men of science trusted his good sense, men of 
affairs knew his sagacity, men of education depended upon his 
advice, philanthropists and men of religion were sure of his sup- 
port. At home everything was for others ; his books, engravings, 
etchings, and, in summer, his grounds, with their shrubbery, 
shade trees, and flowers, were given to hospitality. Nothing for 
display, but everything that strangers might be friends and that 
neighbors might become more friendly through the amenities of 
social intercourse. 

In the city of his choice it was natural that a man of such 
breadth, of such varied observations in other lands, and of such 
eagerness for information should be best known as the founder 
of a society whose field is the world, and which believes that 
nothing human is alien, nothing in nature barren or dry. What 
plans he suggested, what persuasiveness he employed, what suc- 
cesses he won in bringing to the front the makers of geography, 
the interpreters of the earth, air, and sea, are all well known to 
one who has spent a winter in this capital, and best of all to you 
who are here assembled. 

In the world at large he was regarded as an original promoter 
of that epoch-making invention which in twenty years has not 
only revolutionized the processes by which speech can be heard 
at a distance, but has completely changed the business usages of 
every country where civilization is found, To those who knew 
our friend only as a business man or only ata distance, this gives 
him fame. But there are others, like the speaker, who came 
near to him during the latter years of his life, and never heard 
him speak of business or allude to his successes, who never met 
him when his mind was not alert to promote a cause, to render 
a service, to encourage merit, to remove perplexities, or to find 
the right man. These seemed to be the occupations not of leis- 
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ure, but of life. Most noteworthy has been his devotion, as you 
have already been told, from an early period of his life, to the 
welfare of the deaf. He was one of the first to believe that they 
could be taught to speak with their lips, and he lived to see this 
belief transferred from the domain of faith to that of fact. 

As I recall the manifold subjects I have heard him discuss, I 
know not which is the more remarkable, the range of his sym- 
pathy or the depth of his goodwill. The possible relief of Helen 
Kellar; now a rare print that he had acquired or an attractive 
book he was reading ; now the Garfield hospital; now the mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln, or the story of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
of Greely, Melville, or Nansen; now the promotion of interna- 
tional intercourse and the prevention of war; now the relief of 
the Armenians; the possible establishment of a National Uni- 
versity ; now the awards to be bestowed upon exhibitors at At- 
lanta and at Nashville; now and always the support of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Geological Survey, and every scientific 
bureau supported by the Government. 

The graces of a good ancestry, of a liberal education, and of 
wide intercourse with his fellowmen, and of a home where the 
refinement and affection of a devoted wife and children were 
supreme, enriched his life and adorned his character. His heart 
craved sympathy; he must keep in touch with those whom he 
trusted—by speech, by print, by mail, by wire. Few men val- 
ued friendship as he valued it, and the much that he required 
he returned with ample usury. 

Public station would not have increased his influence nor 
added to his happiness; it would have fettered his spontaneity 
and his impulses. Itis as dear friend ; considerate, helpful, and 
strong, versatile and suggestive, that we who have known him 
well now call him venerable and beloved because he was the 
helper of his fellowmen. 

President Bett: Mr Hubbard’s great interest in the advance- 
ment of science in America led to the foundation of an inde- 
pendent scientific journal for the use of scientific men on this 
continent, and I shall call upon Major J. W. Powell, Director of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Associate Editor of Science, 
and ex-Director of the United States Geological Survey, to speak 
on behalf of the journal Science. 

Major Powerit: This is an age of specialized literature. The 
daily papers serve a daily purpose; but when the day is gone 
the paper is gone. A flame is kindled twenty-four hours after 
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the issue of the daily paper in every home in America, and the 
yesterday’s news is the origin of this household fire, but it comes 
to us freighted with power with the same regularity that longi- 
tudes wheel to the matinal light. Weekly, biweekly, monthly, 
and quarterly journals have a longer life. Within the last quar- 
ter of acentury the magazine has become a forum in which pub- 
lic men find expression for their best thoughts to a large public, 
who wish to consider with care the current questions of the day 
and preserve the material thus utilized for future reference. For 
this reason it has come about that magazines have multiplied. 
All thoughtful people are now magazine readers. The daily 
press has become the mighty organ of current news, business 
life, and political affairs, while the magazine is the organ of cur- 
rent thought as literature and science. The daily paper, re- 
viewing the daily affairs of life, makes comment on public men, 
public measures in the nation, the state, and the city. It pours 
out wit and humor, sometimes good, sometimes far-fetched, with 
a story for the idle and a syndicate letter for the inquisitive, 
which are read and forgotten, all going to the morning crematory. 

Neglecting the magazine as the organ of literature and consid- 
ering itas the organ of science, by a careful review of the subject 
it will be seen that the correlation of scientific research and the 
organization of scientific opinion is now largely dependent upon 





magazine literature. 

In late years this new organ for the correlation of scientific 
research has sprungup. The heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
and gravity of which the ether is the medium between celestial 
orb and celestial orb, the orbs themselves, of which the earth is 
a modest member, stealing its way through the universe by an 
unseen path, content with reflecting the light of others—the earth 
itself, with its moving atmosphere, hydrosphere, lithosphere, and 
centrosphere—all codperate with the chemical agencies that are 
forever reconstituting the rocks of the earth, and these through 
their mantle of soil codperate with living vegetal forms, and 
these again codperate with the hosts of animate things. This 
vast system of cojperation between the hierarchy of bodies which 
constitute our solar system allies every man engaged in scientific 
research to every other man who studies the ways of nature. 
For the solution of the problems connected with every crys- 
tal, every plant, and every animal cannot reach their final solu- 
tion without considering the whole world of bodies. One human 
mind cannot solve them all. Inductive research must consider 
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all of the multitude of particulars in every body, and those 
observed by one must be added to those observed by others be- 
fore the induction is complete. Then deduction may enter the 
field for the final reconstruction of the external universe in a 
hierarchy of valid concepts representing the hierarchy of the 
universe until the universe itself shall be reproduced in every 
human mind, 

Many men must work together to operate a railroad across the 
continent; but when codperating, what feats of transportation 
they can accomplish. All the men of the world could not carry 
the freight from San Francisco to New York which could be 
transported by one railroad. Codéperation in scientific work is 
equally economic. The problems of the universe are to be solved, 
and they cannot be without the organized labor of research. To 
expect men to accomplish this labor without codperation is like 
expecting men to gather the wheat of the prairie and carry it on 
their shoulders to the seaside mart; but a selected few of those 
laborers may easily perform the task when they are organized 
as railroad transporters. 

sy what agency can the men engaged in scientific research 
coéperate in the solution of the problems of the universe? 
Scientific men will solve these problems when they codperate, 
for all problems can be solved after they are stated. One man 
may be an agnostic, but all men are not agnostic for all time; 
while much of the universe is unknown, the universe is not un- 
knowable. The universe is unknowable only to the fool who 
would try to carry it in a sack on his own shoulder. 

There is an army of men engaged in research in America which 
is but an integral part of the world’s scientific men. In 1885 
two men, Gardiner Greene Hubbard and Alexander Graham 
Bell, sought to more thoroughly organize the American army 
and put it in codperation with the world’s scientific host; for 
this purpose they essayed to organize a magazine or journal of 
science. They called to their aid President Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University ; Professor Marsh, of Yale College, and Pro- 
fessor Scudder, of Harvard. Mr Scudder was made the editor 
and the journal was launched on the sea of publication. 

This journal was specialized in five departments: First, there 
was editorial comment on public affairs relating to the institu- 
tions of research in America; second, its columns were open to 
the discussion of scientific subjects by the leaders of thought ; 
third, it was a medium for the announcement of discoveries ; 
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fourth, it contained announcements of what men and institu- 
tions were doing in America; and, fifth, it contained a summary 
of the scientific progress of the world. In these five departments 
the two volumes of the first year contained a well-digested sum- 
mary of the current scientific thought and accomplishment in 
America and throughout the world. This journal was called 
Science; and it had engaged in the labor of its preparation many 
men in the different departments of research employed in the 
preparation of materials for publication relating to all branches 
of work. It inaugurated the new era in America. Hitherto 
men had worked largely in isolation, without the sympathy and 
assistance of their fellowmen ; few of them meeting once or twice 
a year for conference as the American Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Science and the National Academy; but in the 
general isolation diversities of opinion sprang up and grew to 
unnecessary proportions, so that the infrequent meetings of scien- 
tific bodies were characterized by bitter discussion which often 
led to lifelong antagonism. Under the egis of this journal there 
sprang into existence many more organizations, and the meet- 
ings of scientific men were multiplied and the differences of scien- 
tific men were harmonized ; ultimate differences of opinion were 
modified and mollified and the whole spirit of research as exhib- 
ited on this continent was transformed ; jealousies and antag- 
onisms melted in the sunlight of publication. In the host of 
scientific workers there has always been a few men exploiting 
on the verge of research whose chief delight is in controversy 
and who consider that eminence can best be acquired by attack- 
ing their fellowmen. This modicum of malcontents were speed- 
ily relegated to the purlieus of disputation and the real workers 
remain to codperate, encourage, and assist. 

Since 1883 the journal has passed through many vicissitudes, 
and many experiments have been made with it in order that it 
might become self-supporting, and many efforts have been made 
to secure an enlarged clientage, but the first three volumes estab- 
lished the high-water mark of scientific journalism and are ideals 
for all future enterprises in this field. In this manner the 
founders of the journal, led by Mr Hubbard, contributed to the 
organiz ition of scientific research. In later years | had the honor 
to be called into their councils, and I know how earnestly they 
labored to make a magazine worthy of the scientific public, and 
wherein there was failure and wherein there was success. Mr 
Hubbard was the leading spirit in all this work and to it he gave 
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much time and profound thought. It was designed, not as a 
business enterprise, but as a contribution to science; not for the 
purpose of accumulating a property from which a revenue could 
be derived, but of establishing a means of communication for 
scientific men, to be presented to them as their journal. 

In the library on Connecticut avenue and under the shadow 
of Twin Oaks Mr Hubbard was wont to assemble his friends in 
conference on scientific subjects; often the magazine was the 
theme under consideration; other interests of science were also 
considered. The hours which he spent with his friends in con- 
sultation from day to day, month to month, year to year, en- 
deared him to an ever-enlarging circle of public men, for his 
sympathies were wide, his plans large, and the resources of his 
genius great, and, though he has gone, the works of his heart and 
mind will remain to bless mankind. 

I could talk with a full heart of Mr Hubbard as a friend. 
Through many years at his home in the city and at his home 
in the country and in far-away lands and in long journeys across 
the continent I spent many hours with him, and while I hon- 
ored him asa public man, and think what he has accomplished, 
these days and years have more than led me to learn to love 
him as a friend. 

President BeLL: Mr Hubbard was Vice-President of the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society. I will call upon the Honorable A. R. 
Spofford to say a few words on behalf of that Society. 

Mr Sporrorp: The talents and energies of him whom we com- 
memorate tonight embraced a wide and varied field. His active 
mind took in many subjects of inquiry, and his sympathy and 
aid were hospitably given to so many causes and objects of pub- 
lic interest that it is perhaps difficult to name any of the more 
important in which, at some time or other, his name and influ- 
ence were not invoked. One of the more recently organized of 
the societies devoted to objects of research to which he belonged 
was theColumbia Historical Society. Thisassociation was formed 
March 7, 1894, at a meeting held at Columbian University, adding 
another to the historical societies, now numbering nearly three 
hundred, which have been organized with a view to preserve and 
perpetuate historical knowledge in the United States. 

To this meeting, not being able to be present on account of ab- 
sence from the city, Mr Hubbard sent a note through,a friend who 
was a leading promoter of the movement, suggesting the possi- 
bility of some encroachment, in the new society to be organized, 
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upon the sphere of the Memorial Association of the District of 
Columbia, of which he was himself an active and earnest mem- 
ber. But, upon discussion of this suggestion by gentlemen pres- 
ent who were affiliated with both societies, it was the concur- 
rent judgment of the meeting that the objects proposed for the 
Historical Society were of a much more comprehensive scope, 
embracing the wide field of investigation of the annals of Wash- 
ington and the District of Columbia, its foundation, history (civil, 
literary, political, and ecclesiastical), biography, statistics, public 
works, education, and development generally. The special aim 
of the Memorial Association, on the other hand, was to preserve 
and commemorate historic buildings, marking by tablets or oth- 
erwise ancient landmarks, and endeavoring to perpetuate an in- 
terest in the past of Washington city by fitting memorials. 

At the meeting following the preliminary conference referred 
to, namely, on the 12th of April, 1894, the Historical Society was 
fully organized. Gardiner G. Hubbard was one of the original 
charter members, signed the constitution, and was elected first 
vice-president of the society. His great preoccupation, how- 
ever, with the work of other societies, and especiall¥ that of the 
National Geographic Society, over which he presided with such 
signal ability, prevented his attendance at the monthly meetings 
of the Historical Society, and for this he frequently expressed 
his regret. On May 29, 1894, feeling his inability longer to hold 
himself ready to discharge the duties of vice-president, he tend- 
ered his resignation of that office in a letter, assigning as a ground 
for his action that he was unable to give to its duties his per- 
sonal attention. The resignation was accepted, and Hon. John 
A. Kasson was chosen vice president in place of Mr Hubbard, 
and succeeded to the presidency, by election, after the death of 
Dr Joseph M. Toner, the first president of the society. 

Ata later day Mr Hubbard, continuing his membership, rec- 
ommended to the society, in a letter of November 29, 1895, 
through the secretary, a lecture by Professor Lewis on “ Lafayette 
and the Historians,” which, however, was not delivered. 

Regarding Mr Hubbard’s life-long interest in historical sub- 
jects, those who knew him the best can best testify. An earnest 
student and a wide reader from early years, he was also a busy 
and intelligent collector of books. Upon the history of countries 
he read much and was unusually well informed. His many 
addresses and articles contributed to the Geographic Society 
evinced the breadth of his culture and the wealth of his knowl- 
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edge upon the history and resources, as well as the topography, 
of the regions treated by him. 

It is pertinent for me to mention here, as an example of the 
thorough method of Mr Hubbard in treating the history of any 
subject, the elaborate article furnished by him to the Atlantic 
Monthly for January, 13/05; entitled ~~ Cor Post-oflice.” This 
historical article contains an admirable condensation of the facts 
regarding the postal system of the United States and its prede- 
cessors, the colonial and British post-office establishments. It 
draws many instructive parallels and points out the departures 
from the true objects of a governmental postal system, the quick 
and cheap diffusion of the people’s correspondence and period- 
icals, through the carriage of mere merchandise in the mails, 
leading to large annual deficits. The article, although appear- 
ing in the pages of a periodical, is of great and permanent value. 

The same may be said of another of Mr Hubbard’s studies, 
upon asubject of greatest practical interest to the people, namely, 
his article on ‘‘ Proposed Changes in the Telegraphic System,”’ 
published in the North American Review for July, 1878. This 
presents a history of the various American lines of telegraph up 
to its date, and is a close and careful analysis of the whole sys- 
tem, with comparative statistics of the telegraph as managed by 
governments in foreign countries and by corporations in the 
United States. 

Of Mr Hubbard as book-collector, art lover, and connoisseur 
others will doubtless make fitting record. His library was large 
and select, and his refined taste led him to make choice always 
of the best editions. Like most bibliophiles, he read many sale 
catalogues of books, imported liberally from many of the best 
book-houses in London and on the continent, and had a marked 
liking for fine bindings. In the graphic arts his knowledge and 
taste were of the first order, and his large collection of early and 
late engravings, etchings, ete., was one of the finest gathered by 
of affairs, and the collection, study, and illustration for the ben- 
efit of others (which he sometimes consented to offer in the form 


a private individual. ‘These were the recreations of a busy man 


of an art lecture) were a source of constant gratification to his 
generous spirit. 

President Bett: The Honorable John W. Ross, Chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, will 
speak on behalf of the city of Washington and the District of 


Columbia. 
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Mr. Ross: The honorable part has been assigned to me of 
speaking of the late President of our society with regard to his 
business activities and as a citizen of the District of Columbia. 

My last meeting with him was on an occasion when he was 


serving this people ina most effective manner. In the month of 


September, 1897, a committee of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation came to Washington to consider its availability as the 
city in which to hold their next annual gathering. Through the 
courtesy of the proprietor of the Riggs house a banquet was given 
to the visiting delegates and to the local committees, in order 
that our citizens might confer with the representatives of the 
National Association and explain to them the exceptional advan- 
tages offered here in comparison with the other cities under con- 
sideration. Mr Hubbard was one of Washington’s most influ- 
ential champions at that meeting. As I recall the enthusiasm 
and earnestness with which he portrayed the great educational 
features of the capital, it is difficult to realize the truth that he 
was then about 75 years of age. ‘To him and to the other re- 
sourceful promoters of our cause is due the gratifying result that 
Washington will, in July next, welcome the largest convention 
of educators ever assembled in the United States. 

Amid all the cares and responsibilities which attended his 
useful life, Mr Hubbard never evaded any municipal duty. 
While he never sought preferment by the appointment of the 
executive officers of the District, yet his practical ability and 
his zeal were so generally recognized that successive boards of 
District Commissioners appreciated the fact that they served and 
promoted District interests by appointing him to positions of 
trust and responsibility. In May, 1896, he was selected as a 
member of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition Commission. 
In June, 1896, he was chosen a member of the board of trustees 
of the Free Public Library. In March, 1897, he was appointed 
one of the commission for the Omaha Exposition of 1898. He 
was also an active member of the board of directors of the Cen- 
tral Dispensary and Emergency Hospital. The duties pertain- 
ing to these positions were willingly assumed by him, notwith- 
standing his exacting engagements to the scientific societies of 
the District; and in so far as any work could be done, it was per- 
formed by him with fidelity and ability. 

Next to the great cause of scientific research, he loved his 
adopted home. There was not a movement made having for its 
end the prestige, the adornment, or the development of the Na- 
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tional Capital which did not have his strong and sturdy support. 
From his beautiful home on the heights beyond Rock creek he 
had within his view that ideal site bounded by the Potomac, the 
Anacostia, and the commanding hills which border those streams 
whereon the wise foresight of Washington founded the chigf cap- 
ital city of the new world. 

Every surrounding appealed to his keen sense of the beau- 
tiful and strengthened his conviction that Washington was des- 
tined to be the most superb of the world’s capitals. He believed 
that as the one and only city belonging to all the people of the 
United States, as the official home of the President, of the Con- 
gress, and of the 15,000 Government employés from the States 
of the Union, it of right should, as to its facilities for the educa- 
tion of its youth, as to its healthful conditions and surroundings, 
as to its means of protection of life and property, and as to its 
promotion of the comfort and well-being of the public servants 
residing here, be the first and foremost of American cities ; and 
that the members of the enlightened Congress of the United 
States, as its immediate custodians, should regard any impair- 
ment or lowering of that standard a slight and an-insult to their 
own constituents. His high character and strong personality 
helped to impress these, his views, upon the national representa- 
tives with whom he was associated. 

In the decease of Gardiner Greene Hubbard, therefore, the 
people of this municipality have suffered a grievous loss and 
bereavement. It may not be unfair to the living to state that 
there is no one quite so well fitted by temperament, by training, 
and by practical tact and ability to perform all the several réles 
on the stage of human activity which he enacted so well. His 
tall and commanding form and the kindly tones of his voice will 
be missed wherever Washingtonians may assembie to foster and 
protect the best interests of the District of Columbia. 

His name should and doubtless will, in time, be borne by some 
appropriate municipal building. We cannot hope even by all 
these tokens of respect and affection to give adequate expression 
to our sorrow or to our appreciation of his public service. The 
most eloquent tribute to his memory on the part of his surviv- 
ing associates would be an emulation of his civic virtues and an 
effort to be as zealous, as sincere, and as patriotic as he was in 


the performance of every public duty. 
President Bett: The last address of the evening will be made 
by General A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the United 
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States Army and Senior Vice-President of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, on behalf of that Society. 

Gen. A. W. GREELY: When I first came to know Mr Hubbard 
his years were such as had well won a right to rest, but with 
noble discontent he held the creed, ‘ Old age hath yet his honor 
and his toil.” How great that toil it has been for few to know ; 
how great that honor in some way we felt before death touched 
him, but its full extent has only been revealed by this notable 
memorial meeting in the capital city of the Nation, of which 
he was so proud. The school, the library, the university, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the chureh—in short, all the varied ele- 
ments of a Christian civilization, in which he was not only an 
actor but an inspirer—are distinct losers by his death. It is, 
however, the National Geographic Society that has a right to feel 
itself especially bereft, for this Society was the child of his old 
age, which had won his heart, for which he toiled at all seasons, 
and toward which, last of all, turned his thought and affection. 


His last months were filled with plans for the fit celebration of 


our tenth anniversary, which now lacks so much by his absence, 
but which also seeks inspiration for the future by a brief review 
of the past. Mr Hubbard was not only our President for these 
ten years, but he was also an initiator and an incorporator of the 
Society. At the original meeting, on January 13, 1888, there were 
present thirty-three individuals, who have increased to an aggre- 
gate membership of 2,421, of whom remain with us 1,572, the 
loss by death and resignation being 849. 

In his introductory address of February 17,1888, Mr Hubbard 
set forth the aims and objects of the Society on broad and gener- 
ous lines, thus insuring growth and success. Hesaid, “ [am one 
of those who desire to further the prosecution of geographical 
research. We hope to bring together, first, the scattered workers 
of our country; second, the persons who desire to promote their 
researches.” 

The work was to be patriotic, educational, and scientific. How 


far it succeeded is rather a record of facts than an expression of 


opinion. It appealed to the spirit of patriotism by the estab- 
lishment of two departments, the Geography of the Air and the 


Geography of the Sea, representing the two allied branches of 


meteorology and oceanography that owe their initial formation 
to the genius and activity of Americans. ‘To this Society is due 
the credit that America was fittingly associated through the 


means of a Geographical Conference at the Columbian Exposi- 
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tion at Chicago, an exposition that celebrated contemporaneously 
the discovery of America and the birth of modern geography. 
Again, at the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Toronto, this Society upheld the dignity of 
our country by a series of geographic papers that won the gener- 
ous praise of European scientists. Conjointly with other Ameri- 
can societies, it played a conspicuous part in the proceedings of 
the International Geographic Congress in London in 1895. On 
this last occasion, it may be added, it excited attention by the 
presence of women as delegates, thus emphasizing our broad 
spirit of indiscrimination in advancing science by the codpera- 
tion of all willing workers and promoters. The Lenten lectures 
of 1898, Mr Hubbard’s last plan of work, will do patriotic service 
by bringing to our members an appreciation of the advantages 
and a pride in the evolution of the great and varied sections that 
constitute the American Union. 

On educational lines the Society has striven, not with the 
greatest success, it must be said, to stimulate proper geographic 
instruction in schools and universities. It has also added to 
geographic literature a series of monographs, written by eminent 
specialists, which have elicited praise from foreign scientists 
that must bear good fruit in their use by American teachers. 
Our regular winter course of lectures, by eminent specialists and 
on timely topics, exceed in number, variety, and utility those 
furnished by any other geographic society in the world. 

In science this Society has done important work, if only in 
forming under governmental auspices a Board on Geographic 
Names. In our technical meetings have been presented and dis- 
cussed papers of great value, and the influence of many of these 
papers has been extended by their publication in THe NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 

Among other important work should be noted the encourage- 
ment of exploration in Alaska. the establishment of THr Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, now in its ninth vear, and the 
instituting of geographic field days. 

Finally, we have a right to ask, Could any organization in the 
first ten years of its existence more fully carry out its initial 
plan than has this Society? In deserving and winning this 
suecess no other member did so much as did Mr Hubbard. 
Dealing with a Board of Managers composed of able but positive 
men, it was Mr Hubbard’s strength that he was receptive, con- 
ciliatory, and practical. Many a seemingly hopeless idea he 
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changed into practical form, and often from conflicting opinions 
he evolved an acceptable plan. 

It would be placing Mr Hubbard’s labors on a low plane to 
say that this Society throve only by them, He had the higher 
im to interweave his labors with others, and so to plan and 
build that he might exert an enduring influence. This higher 
work he accomplished. We feel that the future of this Society 
is not doubtful; that it will continue to maintain its high ideals 
of public usefulness by fostering patriotism, by stimulating edu- 
eation, and by advancing science. Thus it will best show its 
active appreciation of the labors of Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 


and in thus doing justify the poet’s words : 


“so when great man dles, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


President BeLL: The meeting is now adjourned. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, SESSION 1897-’98 


Regular Meeting, December 17, 1897.— Vice-President Greely in the chair. 
The Chairman spoke of the recent death of President Hubbard and an- 
nounced that a committee had been appointed to make arrangements for a 
memorial meeting. He also stated that Mr Everett Hayden had re- 
signed the office of Recording Secretary, and that Mr F. H. Newell had been 
designated to fill the vacancy. Professor D. G. Elliot, of the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum, gave an illustrated lecture entitled ‘tA Naturalist’s 
expedition to East Africa.”’ 

Special Meeting, January 7, 1898. Mr W J McGee introduced with wup- 
propriate remarks the new President, Dr Alexander Graham Bell, who 
took the chair. Mr H. Snowden Ward gave an illustrated lecture enti- 
tled ‘‘ Shakespeare at Home.”’ 

Regular Meeting, January 14, 14898.—President A. Graham Bell in the 


chair. Surgeon-General George M. Sternberg gave an illustrated lecture 


“sr 
on the Geographical Distribution of Yellow Fever. 
Special Meeting, Januarg 21, 1898.—President A. Graham Bell in the 


chair. This was a memorial meeting in honor of the services and char- 


acter of the late President Gardiner G. Hlubbard \bout 1,000 members 
and guests were present. Addresses were made by Suargeon-General 
Sternberg, U.S. A.; President Wilson, of Washington and Lee Univer- 


sity ; President Whitman, of Columbian University ; President Gilman, of 
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Johns Hopkins University; Dr Marcus Benjamin, Hon. A. R. Spofford, 
Dr Caroline A. Yale, Professor S. P. Langley, Hon. John W. Ross, Major 
J. W. Powell, and General A. W. Greely. 


Regular Meeting, January \28, 1898.—President A. Graham Bell in the 
chair. Mr N. H. Darton gave an illustrated lecture on the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

KLections.—New members have been elected as follows : 

December 14.—Miss Mary O. Dean, Mrs Annis H. Enochs, Lieut. C. D. 
Galloway, U.S. N., Alexander Grant, Mrs Gardiner G. Hubbard, E. G. 
Kimball, Gerard H. Matthes, E. W. Nelson, Professor Henry 8. Pritchett, 
Charles H. Stevenson, Miss Mary A. Taylor. 

December 27.—Elmer I. Applegate, Major E. 8. Godfrey, U. S. A., Wil- 
liam Ogilvie, W. H. Wiley. 

December 31.—Dr Arthur M. Edwards, F. F. Hilder, Professor W. H. 
Norton. 

January 7, 1898.—Miss Rachel C. Brown, Cyrus L. Hall, Dr I. C. Ken- 
yon, Miss A. M. Lakeman, Heber J. May. 

January 14.—William Churchill, S. F. Emmons, Miss Margaret French. 

January 24.—Miss Mabelle Biggart, Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, Levi Maish, 


a> 


Daniel P. Mumbrue, August Piepho. 


GEOGRAPHIC LITERATURE 


Stanford’ s ( ompe ndium of Gh ography and Travel. North Ame riea, Vol. IT; 
Canada and Newfoundland. By Samuel Edward Dawson. Pp. 719, 
with 18 maps and 90 illustrations. London: Edward Stanford. 1897. 


This work forms part of a revision of Stanford’s Compendium, the first 
edition of which was published in 1883. In that edition Canada artd the 
United States occupied one volume. In the present the Dominion occu- 
pies, with Newfoundland, one large volume, being more than doubled in 
size. The book is simply a geographical description of the British pos- 
sessions in North America. Its first chapter, after the introduction, de- 
scribes the American side of the north Atlantic. Then the Dominion of 
Canada is taken up as a whole—its extent, area, boundaries, relief, drain- 
age system, climate, fauna, Indian tribes, political organization, popula- 
tion, means of communication, government, history, and industries. 
Each of the provinces is then described under much the same plan, but 
in greater detail, in succeeding chapters. This method of description 
involves much repetition, greatly and unnecessarily extending the book. 
An interesting chapter is included in the history of Acadia. The illus- 
trations and maps are excellent and the type and paper all that could be 
desired. Altogether, the work, asa description of our northern neighbor, 
is easily the best yet published. It is curious to find, however, at this 


late date any one gravely contending for the preposterous claims of Great 
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Britain in regard to the international boundary on the north of Maine, 
as is done by the author of this book. The story may be briefly told: 
By the treaty of peace at the close of the revolution that boundary was 
placed, in terms, on the divide between the Atlantic and the St Lawrence. 
No sane, disinterested person could interpret this otherwise than as mean- 
ing the divide north of St Johns river; but Great Britain, with her ae- 
customed modesty, claimed that the divide referred to was that between 
the Penobscot and the St Johns. The matter was finally referred to the 
King of Holland, who split the difference between the conflicting claims 
and placed the boundary on the St Johns river. And now our author 
pleads that Great Britain fared hardly under this decision. ba A 


A pamphlet recently issued by Dr E. L. Corthell, C. E., entitled ‘‘ Re- 
marks Before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors,” contains a history 
of the jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi and a statement of the 
dangers to which navigation is now subjected at that point. Twenty-five 


years ago New Orleans was well-nigh cut off from the sea by reason of 


bars which had been deposited at the mouth of the passage. Southwest 
Pass, then the broadest and deepest, had a depth of water at its mouth 
of barely 18 feet. To remedy this it was proposed by the Board of Army 


Engineers to canalize the Southwest Pass, at a cost of eleven and a half 


million dollars. In opposition to this Mr James B. Mads proposed, at his 
own risk, to build jetties and maintain a channel 30 feet deep. After a 
long struggle Mr Eads’ proposition was accepted, with certain modifica- 
tions, the principal of which was that South Pass, a much narrower and 
shallower outlet, should be taken, and that a depth of 26 feet, or a breadth 
of not less than 200 feet, should be opened and maintained. Every one 
knows the triumphant success of Mr Eads’ project, that the river has cut 
away its bar at the mouth of South Pass, and a depth of 84 feet has been 
maintained through South Pass for a score of years. Now, however, 
these improvements are seriously threatened. In 1891 a crevasse was cut 
through the low bank just above the head of South Pass, and through 
this crevasse a large proportion of the river’s water is pouring to the Gulf, 
so large a proportion that a sufficient flow cannot be obtained through 
South Pass to keep the channel clear, and it is rapidly silting up. The 
Kads executors have spent, in attempts to close this crevasse, $145,000. 
Bl. G. 


Mapaaascar. <A steamship line has been organized between Havre and 
Madagascar. The telegraphic system of the island is being rapidly ex- 
tended. 

SwirzeErRLAND. The total value of importations into Switzerland in 1896 
was $191,814,822, or $58,980,445 in excess of the exports. Germany fur- 
nished 30.7 per cent of the imports and took 25 per cent of the exports, 
France following with 17.9 and i1.8 per cent, Italy with 13.8 and 5.7 per 
cent, Great Britain with 5.2 and 21.4 per cent, the United States with 

} 


4 and 10.3 per cent, and Austria-Hungary with 7.2 and 5.9 per cent re- 
8 


pectively. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


HE F. F. V. LIMITED is one of the finest trains hauled over any railway track in America. It runs 
solid between Cincinnati and New York, the route from Washington being over the Pennsylvania 
system. It has every modern convenience and appliance, and the dining-car service has no superior if 
it has an equal. The road-bed is literally hewed out of the eternal rocks; it is ballasted with stone 
from one end to the other; the greater portion is laid with one-hundred-pound steel rails, and although 
curves are numerous in the mountain section, the ride is as smooth as over a Western prairie. 

One of the most delightful rides in all the route is that through the New River valley. The 
mountains are just low enough to be clad with verdure to the very top, and in the early spring every 
variety of green known to the mixer of colors can be seen, while the tones in autumn take on all the 
range from brown to scarlet. 

These facts should be borne in mind by the traveler between the Kast and the West. 


H. W. FULLER, Gen/. Pass. Agent, Washington, D. C. 
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CALIF ORNIA.. 


F course you expect to go there this winter. Let 
me whisper something in your ear. Be sure that 
the return portion of your ticket reads via the 


Northern Pacific-Shasta Route. 


4 





Then you will see the grandest mountain scenery in 
the United States, including [1t. Hood and /1t. Rainier, 
each more than 14,000 feet high, [It. St. Helens, 
rt. Adams, and others. You will also be privileged 
to make side trips into the Kootenai Country, where 


“ 

, 

s 
such wonderful new gold discoveries have been made, : 


and to Yellowstone Park, the wonderland not only of 
the United States, but of the World. Park season 
begins June Ist each year. Close railroad connections 
made in Union Station, Portland, for Puget Sound 
cities and the east, via Northern Pacific. 


A 
* 


CHAS. S. FEE, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


A. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 


Penetrates with its main line or branches eight States 
South of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and in con- 
junction with its friendly allied connections reaches all 
the commercial centers of the South and Southwest... 


DOUBLE DAILY VESTIBULED LIMITED TRAINS 


-« . BETWEEN... 


Washington and Nashville via Salisbury, Asheville, Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. 

Washington and Tampa via Columbia, Savannah and Jacksonville. 

Washington and Memphis via Atlanta, Birmingham and K. C. M. & B. 

Washington and New Orleans via Atlanta, Montgomery and Mobile. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga via Salisbury, Asheville and Knoxville. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars—Dining Cars—Day Coaches. 
Additional Trains for local travelers... . .« « « 

The direct line to the FLORIDA, GULF COAST and TEXAS, 
Winter Resorts of . ». +» MEXICO and CALIFORNIA, 


—AND THE BEST—— 
Through Car Line to and from Asheville and Hot Springs—‘‘ The Land of the Sky.”’ 

















Write for Map Folders. 


A. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. C. HORTON, Passenger Agent, 201 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 

L. S. BROWN, General Agent, 705 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
J. H. WINGFIELD, Passenger Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


S. H. HARDWICK, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cc. A. BENSCOTER, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. H. TAYLOK, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager. W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World. 








The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York SHOW THAT The Mutual Life 


Has a Larger Premium Income - - = ($39,000,000) 
More Insurance in Force - : - - -  ($918{000,000) 
A Greater Amount of Assets - - - -  ($235,000,000) 
A Larger Annual Interest Income - : - ($9,000,000) 


Writes More New Business’~ - - -  ($136,000,000) 
And Pays More to Policy-holders ($25,000,000 in 1896) 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


It has paid to Policy-holders since | 
its organization, in 1843, j - $437,005,195.29 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, Second Vice-President. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
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Burlington 





Route 


ua S? PAUL 
esi n, MINNEAPOLIS 


Ripans Tabules cure headache. 











The Fastest and Finest Train in the West... ., 


Eee The Overland Limited 











FROM 16 TO 20 HOURS 
SAVED BY USING 


“THRE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


Double Drawing-Room Pullman Sleepers. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 

Pullman Dining Cars, 

Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet “ 49-96,’’ E. L. LOMAX, 


Folders and other Advertising Matter. General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


(Mention this publication.) 
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THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND Sf". PAUL, RAILWAY 


.RUNS.. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis daily. 

Through Parlor Cars on day trains between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago and 
Omaha and Sioux City daily. 

Through Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches between Chicago 
and Kansas City, Mo 

Only two hours from Chicago to Milwaukee. Seven fast trains each way, daily, 
with Parlor Car Service. 

Solid trains between Chicago and principal points in Northern Wisconsin and 
the Peninsula of Michigan. 


Through Trains with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches 
between Chicago and points in lowa, Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 











The finest Dining Cars in the World. 
The best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading Lamps in Berths. 


The best and latest type of private Compartment Cars, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars, and buffet Library Smoking Cars. 


Everything First-class. First-class People patronize First-class Lines. 
Ticket Agents everywhere sell tickets over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 





WHENEVER YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 


GOSHSSOSSONSOSOSOSSOSOSSOONE 


© 


+ MOTH OR GOODS ESTABLISHMENT + 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP &: 


O6G@eeoegonneas coeooecooece* 


Where the LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES are always on Exhibition. 
The attention of those who anticipate purchasing 


\. BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 





Is invited especially to extreme PARIS NOVELTIES in matched sets 
of French Hand-made Lingerie, including Gowns, Skirts, Chemises, 
Drawers, Corset Covers, &c. These can be furnished in any number 
of pieces desired. 


HAND-MADE BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, personally 
selected in Paris and exclusive in “— and 10 - oY: 
design: Three or more pieces ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. #MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


TENTH, ELEVENTH, AND F STREETS N. W. . . . « WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Shortest Line 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


and the Northwest 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY 


For tickets, rates or any detailed information apply 
to your home agent or write to 
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‘¢ Maple 
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F. H. LORD, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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A VITAL POINT —=_ 


A TYPEWRITER’S 
PRINTING MECHANISM 
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EASY OPERATION AND 
PERFECT EXECUTION. 


Che Smith.. 
Premier’ 
Cypewriters 


Superior on This Point as Well as on All Others. 











The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


ONLY CORRECT 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Catalogues and Information at Washington Office, No. 1416 F Street 
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THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


The only American magazine devoted to the science of Anthropology in 
all its branches is THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, published at the 
National Capital. This journal is now in its e/eventh year of increasing 
usefulness. 

No magazine ever published on the Western continent is such a 
storehouse of authentic information concerning ARCHEOLOGY, ETHNOL- 
oGY, FOLK-LORE, TECHNOLOGY, SocroLoGy, HISTORY, SOMATOLOGY, 
PsyCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, and PuHILoLoGcy. Its contributions to our 
knowledge of these subjects, especially in so far as they relate to the 
American Indians, past and present, are of world-wide authority. Its 
contributors are America’s foremost scholars. 

Is your name on the subscription list of the ANTHROPOLOGIST? If 
not, it should be. No one interested in anthropology in any of its branches 
can afford to be without it. Swdbscribe today. A new volume begins with 
the January number. 


A bibliography of the anthropologic literature of the world is one of its features. 














Handsomely Printed—Abundantly Hlustrated. 
Published Monthly—Two Dollars a Year. 
Volume XI Begins with January, 1898. 
ADDRESS : THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
1804 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 





COMMENCED JANUARY, 1888. TWO VOLUMES PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST, 


1898. 





The Oldest Exclusively Geological Magazine Published in America 


TERMS. 
To Subscribers in the United States, Canada and Mexico............. ... $3.50 a year 
TO. Gener Baverhivere In The POA UME. iia scccdscessbacsdsse cdarans er 4.00 a year 


The AMERICAN GEOLOGIST is issued monthly from the office of publication at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, United States of America. Twenty volumes are completed; the twenty- 
first began with the number for January, 1898. The magazine has received a cordial 
welcome and a generous support from leading geologists everywhere and it is now 
recognized as the exponent of the rapid geological progress that is taking place on 
the continent of North America, including Canada, the United States and Mexico. No- 
where else in the world are geologic phenomena exhibited on a more extensive scale 
and nowhere else are results attained of greater economic and scientific importance. 

The AMERICAN GEOLOGIST lays before its readers from month to month the latest 
results of geological work. In addition to the longer papers it gives synopses of recent 
geological publications and brief notes on current geological events. 

THE GEOLOGICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
MInneapomts, MIN, 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS 


On the PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE, designed especially to supply to teachers and 
students of geography fresh and interesting material with which to supplement the regular text-book 


LIST OF MONOGRAPHS COMPRISING VOLUME I: 


GENERAL PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES ) 
GENERAL PHYSIOGRAPHIC FEATURES - - >jJ. W. Powell 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES - - - ) 

BEACHES AND TIDAL MARSHES OF THE ATLANTIC COAST Prot. N. S. Shaler 


PRESENT AND EXTINCT LAKES OF NEVADA - Prof. I. C. Russell 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS—NORTHERN SECTION - - - Bailey Willis 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS—SOUTHERN SECTION - - - C. Willard Hayes 
- - - - J. S. Diller 


MT. SHASTA—A TYPICAL EXTINCT VOLCANO 
THE NEW ENGLAND PLATEAU - - - 
NIAGARA FALLS AND ITs HISTORY 


- Prof. W. M. Davis 
~ - G. K. Gilbert 


Price for one set of ten monographs, $1.50. Five sets to one address, $6.00. Single monographs, 20c. 


Remit with order to AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York - Cincinnati ‘ Chicago 





Ripans Tabules assist digestion. 





TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 


An International Quarterly Journal 





Edited by L. A. BAUER 
With the Co-operation of Eminent Magneticians 





ITH the March, 1897, issue, this Journal, devoted exclusively to Terrestrial Magnetism and allied 
Auroras, Atmospheric Electricity, etc., éntered on its second 


subjects, such as Karth Currents, 
volume. The hearty co-operation extended by the workers in this promising field of investigation, as 
has made this Journal the international organ for 


abundantly shown by the numbers thus far issued, 
The magnetic needle has become such a promising instrument 


making known the late st achievements. 

of research, not only in terrestrial, but in cosmical physics, that this Journal appeals to a large class of 
investigators. The geographer, the geologist, the astronomer, the meteorologist—all are interested in 
the development of the subject of terrestrial magnetism. It should therefore receive their support. 


Among the contributors of the main articles in the past have been Messrs. Barus, 
Eschenhagen, Littlehales, Riicker, Schmidt, Schuster, and de Tillo 


Borgen, Chree, 


Future numbers will contain : 


‘¢The Earth, a Great Magnet,’’ 
By Dr. J. A. FLEMING. 


‘¢ The Electrification of the Atmosphere,”’ 
By Pror. ALEXANDER MCADIE. 


‘‘ The Height of the Aurora,’’ 
By Pror. CLEVELAND ABBE. 
‘¢ The Distribution of Magnetic Observatories,’’ 
(Illustrated), 
By ProrF. MAX ESCHENHAGEN, 
etc., etc. 

The size of the Journal is royal octavo, a volume embracing about 200 pz Ages. Domestic subscription 
price: Two dollars; single numbers, fifty cents. Foreign subscription price: Nine shillings, nine 
marks, or eleven francs. Address: 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
The University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EOPLE like to read about the great 
and wonderful country of the 
Southwest; of its quaint and curious 
towns, its ancient civilizations, its 
natural marvels. 
information 
and the Pacific Coast. This is because 
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most people want to some day see these 
things for themselves. . 
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You can get a copy by writing to 


S. F. B. MORSE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Southern Pacific, 


and sending 10 cts. to defray postage, 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 


Penetrates with its main line or branches eight States 
South of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and in con- 
junction with its friendly allied connections reaches all 
the commercial centers of the South and Southwest .. . 


DOUBLE DAILY VESTIBULED LIMITED TRAINS 


... BETWEEN... 


Washington and Nashville via Salisbury, Asheville, Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. 

Washington and Tampa via Columbia, Savannah and Jacksonville. 

Washington and Memphis via Atlanta, Birmingham and It. C. UW. & B. 

Washington and New Orleans via Atlanta, Montgomery and Mobile. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga via Salisbury, Asheville and Knoxville. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars—Dining Cars—Day Coaches. 
Additional Trains for local travelers... . .. .« 

The direct line to the FLORIDA, GULF COAST and TEXAS, 
Winter Resorts of . ». »« » MEXICO and CALIFORNIA, 


——AND THE BEST—— 
Through Car Line to and from Asheville and Hot Springs—‘“ The Land of the Sky.’’ 
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Write for Map Folders. 


A. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent. 271 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. C. HORTON, Passenger Agent, 201 EK. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
I,. S. BROWN, General Agent, 705 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
J. H. WINGFIELD, Passenger Agent, Norfolk, Va. 

Ss. H. HARDWICK, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cc. A. BENSCOTER, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. H. TAYLOR, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky. 

J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager. W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World. 








The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York SHOW THAT The Mutual Life 


Has a Larger Premium Income - - - ($39,000,000) 


More Insurance in Force - - - . -  ($918,000,000) 
A Greater Amount of Assets - - - -  ($235,000,000) 
A Larger Annual Interest Income - - - ($9,000,000) 
Writes More New Business - - - -  ($136,000,000) 


And Pays More to Policy-holders ($25,000,000 in 1896) 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


It has paid to Policy-holders since|  __ ° 
its organization, in 18438, | $437,005,195.29 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS. Wise Brousdonk 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, Second Vice-President, EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 





THE MARCH NUMBER 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


—TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 1— 


will contain, among other interesting features, the following 


illustrated articles: 


Iceland, Greenland, and Vineland in Saga Times, 


By MISS CORNELIA HORSFORD; 


Two Hundred Miles up the Kuskokwim River, 


By CHARLES HALLOCK ; 


ALSO A PORTRAIT OF 


Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, LL. D., etc., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 





